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Recent Hirchaoclogical Discoveries in Egypt and 
Palestine. 


Owing to the absence of rain there is no seat of ancient civ- 
ilization where the words of past history are more perfectly 
preserved than in Egypt. Although but little attention has 
hitherto been paid to them because of the greater interest be- 
stowed upon native Egyptian monuments, numerous Greek 
and Latin inscriptions are annually discovered in the Nile 
Valley. The Greek and Roman rule and official personages, 
are naturally referred to in these texts and consequently the 
memorials upon these engraved records are closely connected 
with documents found upon papyri. 

The editors of “The Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung” have 
therefore most properly decided to print in their journal from 
time to time a “corpus” of these newly found inscriptions, and 
the first installment by M. Seymour de Ricci has just been 
published under the title of “Bulletin Epigraphique de 
Egypte Romaine; Inscriptions Grecques, 1896-1902.” The 
Latin texts being postponed until later in the year. To all 
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who know the young scholar entrusted with the task, no com- 
ment is necessary as to his erudition and industry in perform- 
ing such a work. 

The system of publication adopted by M. de Ricci is the chron- 
ological one, and his series of texts commences with the reign 
of Augustus. The first givenis now the celebrated memorial 
of Gaius Cornelius Gallus recording his Ethiopian war, or 
“campaign of the Cataracts.” 

Inscription No. 5, which hails from Alexandria, is an honorific 
degree in favor of a personage, probably a jew, because of the 
occurrence of a peculiar Greek word archisunagogos. 

No. 9 gives the names of Publius Octavius, Prefect of Egypt 
from A, D.1 to 3. No. 31 also preserves a record of a second 
prefect, Gaius Tettius Africanius Cassianus Priscus, whose 
government was in A. D. 82. 

The most important text is a long thirty-five line inscription 
of Marcus Aurelius, upon a tablet found at the excavation 
around Theodosius’ column at Alexandia. It is of the year171 
or 172 A. D., and is in perfect preservation, except a few let- 
ters; and is one of the finest specimens of Latin Epigraphy 
extant. 

No. 70 gives us the name of a third prefect, Veturius Macri- 
nus, who held office under Caracalla. He later rose to bea 
Pretorian Prefect of the Empire. 

The column of Pompey at Alexandia had a long text of Dio- 
cletian which has been printed in the Corpus of Greek Inscrip- 
tions, No. 4681. A lost copy of this inscription has been found 
among the papers of Fourmont in the French National Li- 
brary. The Prefect there mentioned is finally now read as 
poceidioc in its Greek form. 

The latest texts in this Epigraphic Bulletin are of Valens 
and Gratian. There are ninety-six inscriptions in all, and 
no history of Roman Egypt will be complete without con- 
sulting this little collection. 

There are many well described and partially translated an- 
cient Egyptian books, such as the ‘Book of the Dead,” the 
“ Book of Hades,” the “ Ritual of Embalments,” “The Book of 
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Pylons,” the “ Funeral Ritual,” “The Book of the Amtuat,” 
and the “ Book of Respirations,” “The Book for the Protection 
of the Divine (or sacred) Barque,” and the “Book to Make 
One’s Name Flourish,” or “to be preserved,” called by Pro- 
fessor Lieblein “The Second Book of Respirations.” 

There is, however, another ritual treatise by the Egyptian 
Priests, entitled by Monsieur A. Moret, who has published it, 
“The Ritual of Daily Divine Worship,” which has not yet been 
familiar to Egyptian students. A portion of this work is writ- 
ten upon a papyrus at Berlin, and twenty years ago was sum- 
marized by Herr Oscar Von Lemon. 

The editio princeps of these priestly performances is not 
preserved upon a papyrus but painted upon the walls of the 
seven chambered temple of SetiI at Abydos. Marriette dis- 
interred these halls in 1859, but their inscriptions have never 
been properly published until now. The text of the papyrus 
gives the Theban version of the theme. Temples in other 
provinces of Egypt give fragments of this Ritual. It is conse- 
quently a formula of worship of the Deity common to all 
Egypt, and not a local cult form only. 

The performance of the acts of worship indicated, and repe- 
tition of the prayers and incantations, is supposed to be en- 
acted bythe Pharaoh, as high priest, but assuredly the king 
was frequently vicariously represented by some chief of the 
priestly hierarchy. The great object of worship appears to 
have been the statue of the god Osiris encrusted, or covered, 
with gold, and ornamented with precious stones. This statue 
was so made, that the head, arms and limbs were movable, 
and they are said to have moved in response to its worship. 
Associated, or identified, with Osiris, in this book, we have 
Horus, Isis, Ammon, Harmakhis, Ptah, and the Pharaoh. We 
are told the figure of the god was first brought forth from the 
secret place in the edifice, then we are given all the incanta- 
tions having to be repeated and all gestures to be performed. 
First, the king, or priest, purified the sanctuary, and himself, 
he then opened the ark, or statues’ receptacle, and worshipped 
the god, taking hold of and embracing the image. He next 
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dressed and adorned the statue and after further ceremonies, 
which are not too prolix, for it was a daily worship, the officiant 
when departing from the temple placed a seal upon the gate, or 
pylons. During part of the ceremonial the priest, or Pharaoh, 
as frequent in Egyptian worship, was clothed in an animal’s 
skin. For a full account of this interesting “Ritual” readers 
must peruse “ Le Rituel du Culte Divin Journalieren Egypte,” 
by A. More. “Annales du Museé Guimet,” vol. 14. 

It is well known that the wonderful series of dispatches 
from the Egyptian governors in Palestine and Syria to the 
Pharaohs received, were it necessary, absolute corroborative 
evidence by the discovery of a similar cuneiform tablet; to 


those found at Tel el Amarna, at Lachish in Palestine itself. 


Several documents in the Archives of Amenophis came from 
Jerusalem or Uru-Salem. 

Confirmation of Egyptian sway over this subsequently sacred 
Hebrew city, has just been presented by the finding there, in 
excavation, of an Egyptian scarab.* It may be translated 
“One who is of the royal retinue life health and strength.” It is 
probably a signet given by the Pharaoh to a governor or plen- 
ipotentiary to append to ordinances and documents on behalf 
ofaking. The formula “life health and force” is an invoca- 
tion used on approaching Egyptian royalty. 

An Egyptian inscription carved upon a table or “altar of of- 
offerings” of Egyptian workmanship has recently been found 
at Gebal, or Byblos, just north of Sidon. Upon it is a royal 
cartouch containing the name of Shashank, a king of the XX VI 
dynasty. Now this is the Biblical Shishak who invaded 
Judah under Jeroboam. The narrative in Kings, as Bible stu- 
dents are well aware, was substantiated by Shashank’s own 
acount, on the Temple of Karnak, of the Palestenian conquests. 


Adullum, Ajalon, Beth-Horon. Megiddo and others being 
there enumerated. But he also inscribed a list of places north 


of Judea. In the new relic we possess now as in the case of 
the seal from Jerusalem, a text confirming the Hebrew and 


*See Revue Biblique, 1902, p. 441. 
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hieroglyphic testimonies, preserved in the heart of the terri- 
tory itself. See C. R. Academie des Inscriptions, 1903, p. 91. 
The sands of Egypt have not only stored up for us papyri 
with writings in Egyptian scripts, and Greek and Latin, but 
also some pieces in Aramaic, that is to say a language and 
letters almost precisely similar to ancient Hebrew. Several 


such documents are in the Berlin Museum; another most val- 
uable one containing Jewish names belongs to Professor Sayce 
and has been published this year by the “Society of Biblical 
Archeolgy.” 

It is rumored, too, that Dr. Reisner, working for the Cali- 
fornia University, has found several. A much more perfect, 
and valuable, specimen has just been acquired by the Marquis 
de Vogué and will be published by Professor Euting, the great 
authority upon Semitic Inscriptions. It is an official report of 
the 14th year of Darius, and suggest that these Aramaic papyri 
are probably of Persian, or Ptolemaic date. 


JoserH Orrorp, M. S. B. A. 


Note on the Early Use of Tron in Egypt. 


Now that Professor Petrie has discovered iron in deposits of 
VIth Dynasty date at Abydos, the contention of those Egypt- 
ologists who have always maintained that iron was known to 
the Egyptians from the earliest times must be acknowledged 
to be correct. The fact that iron was known to, and used by, 
the Egyptians over 2,000 years before it came into use in 
Europe is very remarkable, and is hard to square with current 
theories, but it is a fact. Professor Petrie’s find is a lump of 
worked (?) iron, perhaps a wedge, which is rusted on a bent 
piece of copper. The other objects of copper found with it are 
undoubtedly of Vith Dynasty date. They include a mirror, an 
axe-head, adze-blade, etc., of types intermediate between those 
of the [Vth and those of the XIIth Danasty (Petrie, Adydos, 
II., p. 33). They apparently belong to a building of Pepi I. 
(tbid.). Each had been carefully wrapped up in linen, the 
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traces of which still remain. Those which have been presented 
to the British Museum, consisting of the fragment of iron, a 
mirror, axe-head, adze-blade, and chisel, here illustrated, are 
exhibited in the Prehistoric Gallery, Case J. The iron is in 
the lower right-hand corner of the illustration. 

This is the third find of iron which can be attributed to the 
Old Kingdom. In 1837 a fragment of wrought-iron was dis- 
covered in an inner joint of the stone blocks in one of the air- 
passages which pass upwards from the interior of the Great 
Pyramid to the outer air.* This is nowin the British Museum, 
Egyptian Department, No. 2433 (3d Egyptian Room, Case K, 
29). In 1882 Professor Maspero found iron in the pyramid of 
a Vth Dynasty king at Abiisir. Professor Petrie has now 
found iron in a VIth Dynasty deposit at Abydos. 

Until Professor Petrie’s discovery it was, perhaps, allowable, 


in view of the certainty of the comparatively late appearance 
of iron in Europe, to doubt whether the finds at Giza and 
Abisir really dated back to the remote opoch of the Egyp- 
tian Old Kingdom. Accordingly, in 1888, Professor Montelius 
published in the Swedish anthropological publication, Yer 
(1888, p. 3), an article on the Bronze Age in Egypt, in which 
he rejected the evidence of the pyramid finds, and maintained 
“that the Egyptians during the whole period of the Old King- 


dom and probably under the Middle Kingdom also—until 
about 1500 [more correctly 1700] B. C.—were unacquainted 
with the use of iron, and only used bronze for their weapons 
and tools” (p. 18). His doubts had been anticipated long pre- 
viously (1862) by Rhind (7heban Tombs and their Tenants, 
p. 227). 

These doubts were not, however, shared by those Egyptolo- 
gists who have specially studied the inscriptions, one of whom, 
Professor Pieh|, of Upsala, at once replied to Montelius in an 


article entitled, “ Bronsalder i Egypten?” ( Ymer, 1888, p. 94/7), 
in which he traversed the latter’s conclusions on the authority 
of the inscriptions, which, he maintained, actually mentioned 
iron as early as the time of the Vth Dynasty. 

*Vyse, Pyramids of Gizeh, I., 276; Beck, Geschichte des Ezsens, I., 85, 
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This view remained, however, unconfirmed by unchallenged 
archeological discovery until the present time. Now Professor 
Petrie’s find being incontrovertible, it is no longer open to us 
to say that the two earlier finds are doubtful. The presump- 
tion now is that the iron fragments from Abjfisir and from the 
Great Pyramid are of Vth and IVth Dynasty date respectively. 
The Giza fragment will be about 150 years older than the piece 
from Abydos. 

That iron was known in the time of the Middle Kingdom . 
seems to be shown by Maspero’s discovery of ‘‘une soie de 
ciseau brisé et la virole d’un manche de houe, dans le ciment 
qui reliait deux des pierres de la pyramide de Mohammériah, 
prés d’Esnth” (Guide du Visiteur au Musée de Boulaq, 1883, p. 
296). The date of this tomb will be XIIIth to XVIIth Dynasty, 
circa 2000-1700 B. C. 


Montelius’s proposition is thus shown to be erroneous. Iron 
was known to the Egyptians as early as the [Vth Dynasty 
(3700 B.C.) and continued to be known to them thencefor- 
ward. Its use was, however, probably by no means common 
until towards the end of the “ New Empire.” Professor Petrie 
(Abydos, II., p. 33; pl. ii, 10), notes an iron halbert-blade of 


Rameses III.’s time (exhibited in the British Museum, with 
the VIth Dynasty objects described above) as one of the oldest 


known specimens of an Egyptian iron weapon; its date is 
about 1200 B. C. Very probably it was during the XIXth 
Dynasty that its use became more or less general, though it in 
no way displaced or supplanted bronze. In the long tribute 
lists of the XVIIIth Dynasty it is never mentioned, but under 
the XIX Dynasty it occurs in a religious text at Abu Simbel, 
in which the god Ptah is made to say that he has formed the 
limbs of King Rameses II. of electrum, his bones of bronze, 
and his arm of iron.t 

This is the oldest literary mention of iron with regard to 
which there never has been any doubt whatever. The word 
used for iron here is da-n-pet, the original of the demotic denpz 
and the Coptic denipe—‘“iron.” Thus, there never has been 


+ nbu-a hau-k m uasmu, kes-k m hesmen, det-k ba-n-pet. 
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any doubt that iron was mentioned by the Egyptians at least 
as early as circa 1300 B.C. But, as has been said above, sev- 
eral Egyptologists specially versed in text-work have always 
been of the opinion that it is also mentioned in texts of the 
Old Kingdom. The word which they considered to mean 
“iron” in the VIth Dynasty Pyramid Texts is da, the first ele- 
ment in the compound word iron, da-n-pet, which means “ ba of 
heaven,” 7. ¢., originally aérolitic 4a.{ Lepsius, however, took 
the word to mean “metal” generally, rather than “iron” spe- 
cifically, thus differing from Brugsch, who preferred the restrict- 
ed meaning. But, now that we know that iron was used under 
the Old Kingdom, it seems most probable that da does mean 
“iron” in the Pyramid Texts. Very possibly it originally 
meant only “metal” generally, but under the Old Kingdom 
was already used in a restricted sense to signify iron, “the 
metal (of heaven),” the more general meaning being still oc- 
casionally used, as in such a phrase as Jar n nud “ minerai 
d’or.” 
H. R. Hatt. 


New Roman Occulist’s Seals. 


A very curious, and at first sight, insignificant series of an- 
tiquties are the small seals, or stamps, of the old Roman Occu- 
lists, specimens of which may be seen in most museums of 
Western Europe. The texts upon them are necessarily ex- 
tremely short, often giving as a clue to the meaning merely the 
initial letter, or syllable of the various words they wish to be 


understood. 
Their inscriptions, nevertheless, form an important chapter 


of ancient medical history, and a connected and complete ac- 
count of them will at the proper time be both interesting and 
instructive. Each year sees some two or three new specimens 
added to the fast accumulating stock, and last year one was 


t Te phrase (occurring in late texts) da-n-ta, which has been taken to 
mean “ da of the earth” (iron ore), is apparently da-n-ta-bo/, ‘foreign da,” 
foreign iron (?). 
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found which has a text of more than usual value which de- 
serves a somewhat particular commentary. 

This seal has been found at Rugles in the French depart- 
ment of the Eure and is now in the possession of M. Courtot, 
intendant-général at Chalons, and is of special interest by rea- 
son of its presenting us with the name of a new collyrium. It 
has a barbarous Latin graffito in the body of the seal. This 
cursive writing is a most unusual practice upon these antiqui- 
ties. Unusual also is the omission of the seal-owner’s name, 
which in this case has not been engraved, for the owner’s 
name has only been similiarly absent in some seven or eight 
of the more than 200 occulist’s seals hitherto known. The 
absence of the user’s or the owner’s names in this small 
percentage of cases renders it possible that the engravers kept 
a stock of seals enumerating the most fashionable occulist 
remedies of the time; when, if a practioner traveling through 
a city desired to acquire one immediately, time might not be 
available for the engraving of his name. On the other hand, 
it is perhaps the case that in some seals we have bearing 
names the name is not that of the owner but that of some pre- 
vious occulist who was famed for the invention or application 
of the collyria which they enumerate, precisely as some medi- 
cines now bear the name, not of the person prescribing them, 
but of the physician or the druggist who first introduced them. 
The inscription of the seal discovered at Rugles reads as fol- 
lows :— 


Collyrium fés post impet(um), 
Diapsoricum delacrimator(ium). 
Dicentetum post impetum, 

Dielzeum len(e) ad siccam lipp(itudinem). 


1. Collyrium light (to apply) after the acute period (of 
opthalmia). 2. Collyrium diapsoricum to excite (or stanch) 
tears. 3. Collyrium dicentetum (to apply) after the acute 
period of ophthalmia. 4. Collyrium of sweet oil, to counteract 
dry ophthalmia. In the first line the o in “fos” has an accent 
showing it to be a long syllable, and in corroboration of this it 
has been found spelt “foos” upon the oculist seal preserved at 
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Nimes, but upon another seal it is spelt “phos.” There exists, 
by the way, a little vase which must once have served as a re- 
ceptacle for this ointment, for in the Paris Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale is a small lead vase which is engraved with the word 
“‘phos.”* Here we evidently attain to the derivation of the 
words “fos” and “phos”; it is phos, the Greek for light, and 
is one of anumber of similar titles which the Roman oculists 
delighted in ascribing to their remedies; for, interesting as 
their seals are, we fear that the practitioners were often of the 
quack fraternity. Similar names for collyria are theodotium 
(“ gift of the gods”) amimetum (inimitable), or basilium, (roy- 
al). However, though its title reveals nothing to us, fortu- 
nately for science classical authors can be cited who will 
almost certainly divulge to us the ingredients forming the 
collyria utilised by the unknown owner of the Rugles seal. 
For the word “phos” appears in the “De Re Medica” of Al- 
exander of Tralles who tells us that the remedy bearing this title, 
known to him, was employed to restore feeble vision to normal. 
The formula he gives is as follows: “Oxide of zinc, drachme 
8; sal ammoniac, dr. 4; saffron, dr. 2; white pepper, dr. 3; nard 
and orpement singulorum, dr. I. et S., valde bonum.” He tells 
us as to this medley, “ Pulvis cui nomen est a lumine phos, ad 
habitudinem oculorum efficax.” It appears, however, to have 
encountered a competitor, for Nicolas Myrepsus, in his “De 
Collyriis,” gives a collyrium called “light” in Latin, the ingre- 
dients of which are quite different from those of Alexander’s 
“phos.” Galen and A®tius, copying the former with slight 
modifications, describe another which they call “phosphorus” 
which also is not in any way identical with Alexander's “phos.” 

Where upon a previously published seal the word “foos” 
occurs it was, we are told, to be applied “ad lippitudinem”—that 
is, to the cure of incipient ophthalmia and therefore in both 
cases it claimed to be a remedy for the same malady, though 
“post impetum” refers rather to the period when the ophthal- 


*Catalogue des Bronzes Antiques de la Bibliothéque Nationale, par MM. 
Babelon et Blanchet, p. 673, No. 2231. 
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mic attack becomes less acute, and when, the inflammatory pain 
diminishing, the disease threatens to devolop into a chronic 
form. The seal inscribed “phos” discovered at Poictiers and 
‘the little vase inscription do not either of them suggest any 
malady for which the preparation was applicable. If the finest 
Syrian nard is indicated by one of the ingredients of the recipe 
of Alexander of Tralles for “fos” it might account for the pe- 
cuniary value and hence for the apparently high estimation of 
this collyrium, for oleum nardinum, or spikenard, was a most 
costly unguent believed to be obtained from a plant root, 
Nardostachys jatamansi,} very similar to valerian. Pliny tells 
us that the Syrian nard, perhaps Valertana sambuctfolia, was 
the most highly valued. 

Proceeding to the second line upon the seal, “ Diapsoricum ” 
is also the base of acollyrium termed “psoricum.” The longer 
word occurs upon more than a score of these seals, the 
shorter one upon two. Classical medical authors do not help 
our research much in endeavoring to ascertain what “ psori- 
cum” was. Formule for it are preserved by Galen, Celsus, 
and others, but they differ in the ingredients forming the mix- 
ture. When a remedy commences with the syllable “ dia,” it 
generally means that it was the chief base of the collyrium. 
-In addition toa formula for “psoricum” Galen and Celsus, 
in describing other compound collyria, state that they con- 
tained psoricum, but to no substance do they give the title of 
“ diapsoricum” and thus so far the classics fail to tell us abso- 
lutely what “diapsoricum” was. Strange to say, Marcellus 
Empiricus { does give us a diapsoricum collyricum but it does 
not contain psoricum, but white pepper, Sicilian saffron, myrrh, 
amidon, opium, and Judean balm; perhaps he extended this re- 
cipe as a substitute for diapsoricum. Captaine Esperandieu 
in his essays upon oculist seals has fully discussed the question 
of psoricum, concluding that it consisted of cupric oxide and 
was expressly used as a remedy for a condition termed “scab- 
rites oculorum.” It is also recommended for “claritas” (clear- 


+See Legarde’s Mittheilungen, Band ii., Gottingen, 1887, p. 26. 
¢ De Medicam., vol. viii., p. 69. 
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ing the vision) and for defective vision. It will be noted that 
the difficulties of the subject are not diminished by the Rugles 
seal, because it places diapsoricum among the various delacri- 
matoria which appears to have possessed a double virtue, in 
some cases being used to provoke tears, and in others to stanch 
them, these latter being cases of epiphora or lacrimatio. As 
to whether, on the Rugles seal, diapsoricum was to produce, 
or to diminish, lacrimatio, we know not. It is the first time it 
has been found suggested for such purpose instead of the us- 
ually recommend myrrh or balm. 

Coming to the third line of the inscription, dicentetum had 
for its chief constituents verdigris and misy. Properly the word 
merely means “of double efficacy.” Like the first collyrium 
it is for use in the later developments of ophthalmia. The last 
line gives us the new collyrium—dielzum. Its base evidently 
was an oil, elaion, and from frequent use of that of the olive 
by both Greek and Roman medical men no doubt was a 
product of that tree. Pliny tells us both the leaves and flow- 
ers of the olive were used as remedies by oculists, as also were 
the ashes of the wild olive and its oil. Plinyalso calls the oil 
of olives “omphacium,” and Galen places omphacium among 
the ingredients of several collyria. In the numerous instances 
where the classic treatises upon the diseases of the eye direct 
the use of oil in the making of collyria, we may justly assume 
that it was an oil of olives or of the olive tree. Thereis another 
oil mentioned by Pliny, the oil of cenanthe, as providing an ex- 
cellent remedy for defective vision, so it is possible that diel- 
zum may have been this. Frequently these mild medica- 
ments were diluted with woman's milk or the white of egg; this 
appears to have been the rule in grave cases and is a course 
strongly recommended by Celsus, who speaking of the diluting 
says: “Quo gravior vero queque inflammatio est” and “Eo 
magis leniri medicamento debet adiecto vel albo ovi, vel mu- 
liebri lacte.” On the other hand, collyria of mordant charac- 


ter, perhaps as a warning to care in their application, are spec- 
ialized on the seals as “acre,” though but few specimens are 
yet known bearing these titles: Galen repeatedly refers to 
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such, as does A®tius in his “Tetrabiblos.” The dry ophthal- 
mia called by Scribbonius-Largus “ xerophthalmia” is much 
written of in classic oculist manuscripts; a summary of all 
these edited up to 1865 may be found in Sichel’s important 


work, “Nouveau Recueil des Pierres Sigillaires d’Oculistes 
Romains.”§ 


The badly scrawled graffito on this seal does not present any 
sensible reading. We have treated somewhat fully of this seal 
because of its intrinsic value and because its inscription partic- 
ularly serves to illustrate the interesting character both from 


a scientific and antiquarian point of view of these relics of the 
medicine of the past. || 


PresHdamic Man. 


Biblia fer September has a criticism of my article on this sub- 
ject to which I crave space for reply. I am far from wishing to 


be understood ‘“‘that the human race has two utterly distinct 
derivations,” as Mr. McLeod refers. I donot look upon Adam 
as being a special creation. It will be observed that Genesis, 
Chap. II, does not use the word “create” at all in connection 


with Adam. I had formed the idea that Adam was the pro- 
genitor of the Caucasian race, because all those nations whose 
descent the Bible traces from Adam are apparently of that 
race. I discovered afterwards that Professor Agassiz had 
formulated the same theory. 


I have no wish to “ignore the conclusions of science” on 


evolution ; on the contrary I believe that the Book of Genesis 
contains a record of creation dy evolution, and the language of 
Chapter I, verses 20 and 24, “Let the waters produce,” and 
“Let the earth produce” (French version), is entirely in accord- 
ance with this view. Evolution is indeed the emergence into 


§ This work originally appeared in four essays in vol. lvi. of the Annales 
d’Oculistique de Bruxelles. He translates Aitius as saying, ‘‘ Dans cette 
maladie l’ceil est attenit de sécheresse, de demangeaison et de légére doleur 
sans dureté des paupiéres.” 


| In nostro orbe proxime laudator nardum. 
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facts of the plan of the creative mind. Mr. McLeod states that 
“man is the outcome of evolutionary factors,’’ and quotes 
Wallace and others on the universal acceptance of “evolution as 
a demonstrated principle.” Against this I have nothing to 
say. Anyone by keeping, as I have done, low forms of life 
under constant observation and watching them evolve into 
higher forms can easily demonstrate to himself the fact of ev- 
olution, but as to the method there is no such concensus of 
opinion. Darwin himself was never satisfied in regard to this 
theory of natural selection, for when writing to Dr. Asa Gray 
he confesses:.I grieve that I cannot possibly go as far as you 
do about design. I am conscious that I am in an utterly hope- 
less muddle. I cannot think that the world as we see it, is the 


result of chance, and yet I cannot look at each separate thing 
as the result of design Again I say Jam, and shall ever 
remain in a hopeless muddle. (Life and Letters of C. Darwin, 


P- 353-) 
Wallace differed from Darwin in regard to man, arguing 


powerfully for his separate place in nature (mentally, morally 
and spiritually); at which Darwin expressed himself as “dread- 


fully disappointed.” 

Dr. Wallace considers that the first men were of Mongolian 
type, “which retains a color of the skin midway between the 
black or brown-black of the negro and the ruddy or olive- 
white of the Caucasian types, a color which still prevails over 
all Northern Asia, over the American continent, and over 
much of Polynesia. From this primary tint arose, under the 


influence of varied conditions, and probably in correlation with 
constitutional changes adapted to peculiar climates, the varied 
tints which still exist among mankind.” (Darwinism, 1901.) 
This is exactly the belief to which a study of Genesis in many 
languages, togethes with that of Archzology has led me. We 
are all agreed that the Caucasian is the highest race, and would 
therefore, from the standpoint of evolution, be the last to de- 


velop, which confirms my theory that Adam was of that race. 
Genesis deals mainly with the history of the Caucasian race, 
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and mentions other races only in connection with the Caucas- 
ian or Adamic race. 

If Mr. McLeod would adopt as I have done, the conclusions 
arrived at by Dr. Wallace in the closing pages of “ Darwinism,” 
he would begin to discern that there is nothing in Darwinism 
which contradicts Genesis, but the one supplements and con- 
firms the other. Of course we recognize the fact that Genesis 
was not written specially for the twentieth century, and Mr. 
McLeod thinks that “any of us mortals’’ could have done bet- 
ter. But the problem was not to produce a book suitable to 
this generation, but one suited to a// ages and generations, 
and we claim for Genesis that it has answered most admirably 
this purpose. And those allegories which some speak of so 
scornfully contain gems of deepest spiritual truth, which are 
elaborated in later revelations. 

Permit me to close with a quotation from Dr. Wallace, with 
which I heartily agree, and which shows the necessity for such 
a spiritual revelation as that given in Genesis, for he affirms 
“that the present gigantic development of the mathematical 
faculty is wholly unexplained by the theory of natural selec- 
tion, and must be due to some altogether distinct cause. As 
with the mathematical, so with the musical faculty, it is im- 
possible to trace any connection between its possession and 
survival in the struggle for existence. It seems to have arisen 
as a result of social and intellectual advancement, not as a 
cause. 

“No verbal explanation or attempt at explanation, such as 
the statement that ‘life is the result of molecular force of the 
protoplasm,’ or that the whole existing organic universe from 
the amoeba up to man was latent in the fire-mist from which 
the solar system was developed, can afford any mental satis- 
faction, or help in any way to a solution of the mystery. 

“To us the whole raison d'étre of the words with all its com- 
plexities of physical structure, with its grand geological prog- 
’ ress.... was the development of the human spirit in association 
with the human body.” (Darwinism, pp. 467-477, A. D., 1901.) 
Henry Proctor, M. S. B. A. 


London, England. 
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Hdam or Pithecantbropos. 


In the July Biblia appeared an article entitled, Pre-Adamite 
Man, which seemed to be a sincere attempt to throw light on 
the early chapters of Genesis. In the September Biblia ap- 
peared an article, Pre-Adamite Man—A Reply, exhibiting a 
profound satisfaction of certitude which would be admirable, 
if well founded. Unfortunately the manner of the reply is 
more in harmony with the controversial method of the eight- 
eenth century than of the twentieth, for courtesy is now af- 
fected in scientific discussion, and the pitch-fork method has 
been largely relegated to politics. 

The writer of the latter article deals drastically with the 
man who accepts Genesis as history; but there is a respectable 
contingent of persons who regard the earlier chapters of Gen- 
esis as the truth rather of revelation than of history. It is 
hardly probable that the divine sayings there recorded were 
taken down by a stenographic reporter or the kaleidoscopic 
developments recorded by snap shots of a kodak. 

In like manner the anthropomorphism of Genesis should not 
be too roughly treated in view of the metaphoric language of 
present day writers. The personification of nature in modern 
scientific works, if men were to be judged strictly, might fall 
under similar condemnation; yet for the present they are dom- 
inated scientific. 

It is indeed proper that the pages of Biblia should be open 
to the latest archeological tidings and hypothesis. We may 
not agree with the writer of Pre-Adamite Man; but his sug- 
gestions are worthy of respectful hearing. His critic attacks 
the book of Genesis rather than the article, and seems to be un- 
aware that what he repudiates in the article touches the weak 
spot of the evolution hypothesis. If there be necessity of 
divine intervention at any stage of cosmical development, then 
the supposition that divine initiation may have occurred at some 
other stage is stripped of irrationality. It isuniversally known 
that no demonstrated instance of abiogenesis is on record. 
Evolution, at a most important stage, stands mutely inefficient. 
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The twentieth century is not disposed to accept the dogma 
of the noisy scientist as either revelation or demonstration. 
The world is as tired of pseudo-scientific as of theological dogma. 
So long as proof of abiogenesis is lacking, it is not irrational 
to assume the creative energy of Deity. Such an assumption 
has at least as much title to respect as the pure assumption of 
scientists that life sprung from lifelessness, or that the germs 
of the animate lie in the inanimate. As scientific skeptics we 
may properly suspend judgment in default of proof. 

Such being the case, if the scientist may proceed on the basis 
of his assumption to build a fantastic structure of imaginative 
evolutionary forms and processes, it must be competent for 
the theist to proceed from his assumption, and to build to his 
heart’s content, provided his hypothesis be self-consistent. 
But if one divine intervention be admitted, a second cannot be 
deemed illogical. If the beginning of life be by creative 
energy, who shall rule a similar out-put at the beginning of 
Adamic life. 

Herein lies the irrelevancy of the quotations with which the 
critic closes his article. Evolution is a fine word with which 
to conjure, but how shall we define evolution? Are not men 
of science metaphorically pulling one another’s hair over nat- 
ural selection and panmixia, wrangling over the eyes of the 
Paradoxides Harlani and the wing of the Archzeopteryx Ma- 
crura? The whole controversy turns on the question of the 
manner of the divine working in nature. What if Professor 
Huxley should return to earth to take his affidavit to the effect 
that God did not create man after the manner of the early 
chapters of Genesis, would that be conclusive to any intelligent 
man? We have reason to suppose that science will find that a 
negative is difficult of proof, in absence of any witness to con- 
tradict Moses. 

The persistency of racial characteristics of man has inclined 
some persons, of whom the writer of Pre-Adamic Man seems 
to be one, to the opinion that pre-Adamite races did exist. If 
further research should give color to the belief that the Cau- 
casian race is Adamic, and the other races non-Adamic, to the 
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minds of many, the record of Genesis would not be unfavora- 
bly affected. The suggestion of the writer of Pre-Adamite 
Man is worthy of respectful handling, even though, on mature 
consideration, some other conclusion should be reached. 

James CaRTER, 
Williamsport, Pa. 


Palestine Exploration Fund. 


A large addition has been made to the special list of lantern 
slides which now number nearly two hundred. Naturally the 
latest emanate from the recent work at Gezer and Tell-es- 
Safi. They show the high places of which in the last three 
years several have become known, the types of pottery marking 
historical periods, the jar handle stamps, the sorcerer’s figur- 
ines, the inscriptions, the burial caves and a specimen skull. 
Other slides lately made includes Watson’s diagram of Herod’s 





Temple, the mosaic map found at Madeba, the rock inscrip- 
tions of Wady Mukattel (Sinai), and the gorge of Wady Ba- 
rada at Abila. The slides of Gezer are numerous. The slides 
are sent prepaid at forty cents each. 

The great volume on the excavations of 1898-1900, is now in 
hand. There are seventeen chapters prepared by Messrs. 
Bliss and MacAlister, and one on the inscriptions by Professor 
Wiinsch. The whole story of this work is told, and there are 
special chapters on subjects of most importance. A hundred 
plates make about half the bulk of the volume, and there are 
a hundred illustrations in the printed portion. It is the most 
thorough account of excavation ever issued by the Fund and 
shows the conscientious care of all concerned to make the vol- 
ume worthy of the subject and satisfactory to our patrons. 





The price must be ten dollars, express prepaid to any point. 

The appearance of a large volume under the title, ‘‘ Explor- 
tions in Bible Lands During the Nineteenth Century,” has led 
to some surprise and displeasure among archeologists. Al- 
though it is an American book all the writers are Germans, 
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and they show the imperial ambition now so manifest in all 
directions. All the work of other nations is made subordinate 
to that of the Germans and the result is a distortion, because 
the Germans were so late in the field. This distortion also 
shows itself in giving 577 pages to Assyria and Babylonia, 43 
to Palestine, 65 to Egypt, 60 to Arabia, and 4o to the Hittites. 
There is nothing said about Syria or other Bible lands. Still 
worse, the Rev. John P. Peters, D. D., and Mr. J. H. Haynes, 
both excellent explorers, come in for unlimited abuse. A sum- 
mary work of the last century, written fairly, is still much 
needed. 
Speaking of the odium archeologicum,.I deeply regret to 
learn that subscriptions to our work are withheld at this criti- 
cal time of great expenditure on account of the confusion in 
some minds of our organization with one working in Egypt. 
A valued helper explained his disertion of us by saying that 
we “had got into a fight among ourselves.” It is only neces- 
sary to say that there has never been the slighest friction in 
our case, that we work humbly under difficulties due to Turkish 
causes, and that we are all trying to do the work as the Lord’s 
work and are very happy together. Personal questions would 
be out of place in connection with this work on holy ground. 
I am glad to say that the Fund will have a full exhibit at the 
St. Louis Exposition. It will of course be found in the British 
section. Very fortunately the secretary of the Royal Commis- 
sion is Colonel C. M. Watson of our own Executive Committee, 
and he is taking care to give the Fund a good opportunity to 
show its work to the best advantage. The maps, especially the 
smaller relief map, the casts and all will be there, with places 
showing in full the work at Gezer. We shall come as near as 
we can to giving a clear idea of our work, and if other nations 
make a better exhibit in that line we shall be a little surprised. 
The cholera is in Syria and may extend itself again, but 
more care is exercised than before. 
As inquiries are sometimes made as to the “ Americans” in 
Jerusalem it may be well to state that their leader has aban- 
doned the principle of no marriage and has betrothed one of 
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her daughters to a young man of the colony. The colony is 
said to be prospering in some ways, but there is much criticism 
of it by those who have investigated its methods. Some of its 
members have now been twenty years in Jerusalem. 


Tueopore F. Wricut, 
Fon. Secretary for the United States. 


42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Firchaoclogical Notes. 


Wuen we published Mr. Proctor’s article on “ Pre-Adamite 
Man,” and Mr. McLeod’s reply, we did not imagine that we 
would arouse such a controversy. We have already received 
four replies to Mr. Procter’s article, and seven replies to Mr. 
McLeod’s article. If we were to print them it would occupy 
more than one whole number of Sid/ia. We print in this 
number Rev. Mr. Carter’s very temperate reply to Mr. McLeod, 
and through courtesy to Mr. Procter, we print his reply to Mr. 
McLeod. Here the controversy must cease. Mr. Logan A. 
Wood, replying to both writers, says in an article too long for 
us to print: 

Mr. R. R. McLeod, Brookfield, Nova Scotia, in Bzd/ia for 
September, 1903, “with none too much severity, so far as 
deserts are concerned takes exceptions” to Henry Procter'’s 
contentions that the human race has two utterly distinct deri- 
vations; and with a grim and sarcastic humor, describes him 
as “a living man who belongs to the dead past and shows no 
sign that he is conscious of being a creature out of time and 
place, like a ghost caught in the streets in broad daylight.” 

And then after “cold-typing” and “inking out” “the little 
book of Genesis, or beginnings,” because, as he says, it “deals 
with gods and man in a way that puts it out of the list of his- 
torical works. A man who can accept it as history is either 
one lame from his birth, or he has been as decidedly crippled 
in the seat of the intellectual powers as the child of a Flathead 
Indian.” 
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Here I pause,—and after reading both Mr. Procter’s and Mr. 
McLeod’s articles in Bib/ia, I feel constrained to ask, ‘‘ Haven't 
we two of a kind here"? Haven't we two “belated sisters” 
here?..... But Mr. McLeod grows indignant and seemingly 
bellicose because Mr. Procter chooses “to ignore the conclu- 
sions of science,” (falsely so called) and says, “He seems not 
to know that the question of human origin has been settled be- 
yond all dispute in the Forum, where alone it could be investi- 
gated and settled. Man is the outcome of evolutionary fac- 
tors. Either that or the Supreme Power intended to put us 
to ‘intellectual confusion’ by arguments that can have no 
other interpretation.” 

I dispute it. I deny it all flatly, positively. But what a 
charge against the Supreme Power. An arraignment of God, 
for his own “intellectual confusion,” weakness, nakedness, in 
believing an atheistic theory of the origin of man. 

And moreover, I affirm that we have no cosmic science in 
“Evolutionism,” or in anything else the exploiters of it have 
ever said or done. J am prepared to verify this. They are 
simply re-hashing and repeating the dogmas of the old Greek 
agnostics such as Democritus, Pyroh, Arcisicas and others, 
who based their dogmas and so-called science upon the adso- 
lute non-intelligence of man. Spencer, Huxley and Tyndall 
did the same thing in laying the foundation of their evolution 
myth; thetr false pretense of science. 

There is not even the semblance of true science init. Then 
how has, or can it (evolutionism), settle the problem of the 
origin of the human race or anything else?.... The true basis 
of science is, that “God and his universe, as Creator and the 
thing created, are self-evident and inseparable in the mind of 
every truly rational intelligence. Necessarily must be in order 
to have cosmic science or theology ; for the phenomenal order of 
the universe is phenomena of the Infinite, and not to know it as 
such is not to know it at all; and hence, to be ignorant of true 
cosmic science and theology.” 


PRESIDENT Harper of the University of Chicago, received a 
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telegram from Constantinople recently teiling him that the 
firmen giving the University permission to excavate the ruins 
of an ancient city in central Babylonia had been issued by the 
Sultan. 

The cablegram was from the American legation in Constan- 
tinople. It stated that the University of Chicago had been 
given exclusive rights to excavate the ruin at Bismya in cen- 
tral Babylonia, as President Harper had requested when he 
visited the Turkish capital last August. The firmen stipulates 
that the University must have men on the ground inside of 
three months. Accordingly Professor Robert F. Harper will 
leave soon for Asia. It is not necessary that actual work begin 
inside of three months but some person representing the Uni- 
versity must be on the ground making arrangements for the 
excavations. 

It is probable that Professor Harper will remain in Babylo- 
nia for a number of years. He will be the director of the 
Bismya expedition, and, as some friend of the University has 
guaranteed a sum of money annually for ten years to support 


the expedition, Professor Harper will be employed in this 


great work for a considerable period. 

President Harper hopes to secure additions to the sum al- 
ready promised which will make it possible for the University 
to equip five expeditions. 

Chicago is the second university to undertake this sort of work 
and the plans which have been formulated here are much more 


comprehensive than have ever been practically conceived be- 
fore. The University Assyriologists are enthusiastic over the 
opportunity afforded them by the gift of money and the firmen 
of adding centuries to the authentic history of the ancient na- 
tions. And yet President Harper has said there is no assur- 
ance of great success, “We may find many wonderful things,” 
said the President recently, “and then again we may dig for 
t en years without success.” 

‘The University of Pennsylvania was the first institution in 
America to send a research expedition to Babylonia. Professor 
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Robert Harper was a member of this expedition and hence is 
well acquainted with the field in which he will work. 

Bismya is situated on the dry bed of the ancient canal, Shatt- 
on-Nil, in central Babylonia. The greatest authorities on an- 
cient Assyrian history agree that the ruin of Bismya is the site 
of an ancient city of great importance. According to the in- 
scriptions one of the most important cities of central Babylonia 
was Isin or Nisin, and most Assyriologists are of the opinion 
that Bismya and Isin are identical. 

The city of Isin was a place of importance as early as 4000 
B. C., and about 2500 B. C. it exercised a hegemony over 
Babylonia. 

Bismya is about two hours from fresh water. Hence it will 


be necessary for the excavating party to employ a small cara- 
van of donkeys to make two trips daily for fresh water. 

The American legation at Constantinople has been informed 
by the Porte that the site of Bismya is one of danger. The 
Turkish government will furnish a guard of soldiers sufficient 
to protect the party from the raids of the Bedouins. 


“The dangerous Arabs would probably be employed as 


workmen,” said Professor Harper “and by careful handling 
the good will of an Arab can always be obtained. Moreover, 
danger in a work of this sort should not be regarded as a serious 
obstacle.” 


Tue eighth Annual of the British School at Athens for 
1901-1902 (The Macmillan Co.) is made especially interesting 
by itssummary of the results of the Cretan explorations, of 
which a somewhat detaild account has already appeared in our 
correspondence columns. To one familiar with Greek antiqui- 
ties of the classic period, the illustrations of art and domestic 


life given here are an astonishing revelation of an undreamed- 
of civilization. A number of porcelain plaques are figured, 
which formed part of a large mosaic in one of the chambers of. 
the palace at Knossos. By a piece of extraordinary good luck 
these little plaques represent towers and houses of two or three 
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stories provided with windows, and (in some instances) with 


balconies where ladies are seen standing. The mosaic, when 
complete, represented a Minoan city, and was interspersed with 
landscapes and other scenes. We must assume that the houses 
were arranged in streets, and were the dwellingsof the ordinary 
Minoan citizen; the plan and pattern are undoubtly indigenous, 
though possibly influenced by those of the detached villa of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty in Egypt. The facades have a strikingly 
modern appearance, and are quite clear enough to enable us 
to guess details of construction and coloring. These houses 
of the bourgeoisie were undoubtedly comfortable. At Palaikas- 
tro one of them was provided with a bathroom. The Knossian 
palace contained many of the conveniences and comforts of an 


advanced civilization. Mr. Evans gives the plan and section 
ofa large, well-built drain, provided with ventilating shafts, 
with which were connected several tiled closets or latrines, 
The primary object of the drain was to carry off the torrential 
rains which frequently occur in Crete; but provision was also 


made for regularly flushing the closets. 


Tue latest official report of the Service of Antiquities of 
Egypt announces that the six principal royal tombs at Biban 
el Muliik have now been fitted up with electric lamps so that 
the tourists will need no more lamps, flashlights, etc. The 
electrician-engineer of the Luxor and Karnak Hotels has made 
the plans; the engine has been placed in the uninscribed 
tomb, No. 18. The tombs accessible now with electric light 
are those of Amenophis II., Ramses=I., III., V1., IX. and Seti 
I. Who would have thought of such a bold modernization of 
that dreary desert valley even a few years ago! 

The same report enumerates a great many fragments of in- 
scriptions and statues found by Legrain in clearing the 
temple of Karnak. The most important inscriptions still ex- 
pect publication. Among those published, a large inscription 
on the rich donations of Amosis L., is most interesting. Below 
the level of the great buildings of dynasty 18 many fragments 
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of columns, etc., were found, bearing the name of Ulsertesen 
I. and AmenemhétI. Legrain shows that the rising of the 
level of the Nile must have been very considerable between 
dynasty 12 and 18, so that Thutmosis had to rebuild many 
structures of dynasty 12, raising the ground. Lady William 
Cecil describes the discovery and clearing of a number of rock 
tombs opposite Assuan ; few are of special interest. 


Tue late Francis Cranmer Penrose, eminent alike as archi- 
tect, an astronomer, and a mathematician, in the course of his 
long life rendered valuable service in all these fields, and also 
brought his wide range of knowledge to bear upon important 
problems in art and archeology. When the British School at 
Athens was established in 1886, Mr. Penrose acted as Director 
for the first year, having himself planned the house which was 
built for the School on the site granted by the Greek govern- 
ment. He again took charge of the School during part of the 
session 1890-91, while the Director, Professor Ernest Gardner, 
was fulfilling an engagement in Cambridge. In the latter 
years of his life Mr. Penrose, at the suggestion of Sir Norman 
Lockyer, directed his attention to the orientation of Greek 
temples, with a view of obtaining, by careful observation on 
the spot of sun and stars, and by the application of formule 
for finding the places of stars at distant epochs, some evidence 
as to the date of their foundation. The basis of his theory was 
the assumption that the object sought by the ancients in ori- 
enting their temples was to obtain from the stars at their ris- 
ing or setting, as the case might be, such warning as to the 
approach of dawn as might enable them to prepare for the 
critical moment of sunrise, when sacrifices were to be offered. 


At arecent meeting of the Munich Orientalische Gesells- 
chaft, Professor Hirth, the new professor of Chinese in Colum- 
bia University, delivered an address on “ Bilder aus der Chine- 
sischen Kulturgeschichte.” The full report is published in the 
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Beilage of the Munich Allgemeine Zeitung, No. 160. Prominent 
among the points emphasized is the evidence that all efforts to 
connect the oldest Chinese civilization with that of any Western 
people have failed. As far as can be determined now, Chinese 
civilization is an absolutely native and independent product. 
A considerable part of the address was devoted to a presenta- 
tion and discussion of the new hieroglyphics that go back to 
the second millennium before Christ, and out of which the 
modern Chinese characters have been developed. Hirth re- 
ports that some years ago he and the deceased Professer Ebers 
had carefully compared the Chinese with the Egyptian hiero- 


glyphic system, and had reached the conclusion that they were 


independent products of the peoples employing them, the sim- 
ilarities between them being accidental and in the nature of 
things. It is only natural that in each system the sun should 
be represented by a circle and the moon by a crescent. 


In connection with the Orient-Gesellschaft, the Palastine- 
Verein is at the present time conducting excavations at Mutes- 
selim-Lejjun, supposed to be the site of Megiddo-Legio, on the 
southern edge of the plain of Esdraelon, under the immediate 
direction of Dr. Schumacher, the American Vice-Consul at 
Haifa. The Emperor of Germany, who, since his visit to Pal- 
estine a few years since, has shown a keen interest in Oriental 
research, is said to be one of the largest contributors to the 


fund to defray the expenses of these excavations. He is also 
concerned in the excavations at the extraordinary ruins of 
Mesheytta, on the east side of the Jordon, presented to him by 
the Sultan. It is further reported from Palestine that Dr. Sel- 
lin, the Austrian explorer, intends to resume work this autumn 
at Ta’anach. Among the results of his last excavations at this 
site were some clay tablets with cuneiform inscriptions, throw- 
ing light on the worship there of Hadad Rimon. Outside of 
Tel Hesy (Lachish) this is the only place in Palestine where 
inscribed clay tablets have yet been found. 
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In the September 4zd/ia we printed an article taken from 
the supplement of the Munich Allgemeine Zeitung, and trans- 
lated for the Literary Digest, entitled “The Location of Sinai 
and the Date of the Exodus,” we have received a letter from 
Dr. Max Maas, the author of the article, in which he notes 
some errors in the translation. “1. I gave no abstracts of the 
meeting of the Imperial Academy of Vienna, but historical ad- 
ditions to the question of the location of Mount Sinai. In this 
session of the Academy only the investigations as to Sinai has 
been treated; no mention has been made of the Date of Exo- 
dus. Then I used the opportunity to treat Mahler’s deductions 
on the Date of the Exodus, which I found very interesting and 
remarkable, but, to be sure, not confirmed. 2. In the transla- 
tions of Bzb/ia I read, ‘but Meremptah the son of Ramses III. 
was only fourteen years of age when he ascended the throne.’ 
This is incorrect. I wrote, ‘Meremptah came to reign as the 
fourteenth child of his father; so he could not have been de- 
signed as crown prince.” 


In spite of the rapid advance of discovery in Egypt, Maspe- 
tro’s Manual of Egyptian Archeology still holds its own asa 
careful and readable summary of the leading features of Egyp- 
tian civilization. The editor of the English editions, the fifth 
of which is now before the public, since the death of Miss Ed- 
wards, who modestly remains anonymous, has produced a very 
servicable and well illustrated summary of the present state of 
knowledge of the earliest ages of Egypt, as well as minor ap- 
pendices on the recent progress of paleeographical science as 
applied to hieroglyphic script on the Sun-Temple at Abusir, 
and on the relations between the civilization of Egypt and that 
of the Mycencean world; and these new sections have been 
submitted to M. Maspero and approved by him. M. Maspero 
now holds the appointment of Director-General of the Service 
of Antiquities in Egypt. 


Inthe August, 1902 Biblia we reviewed Carus’ “Lao-Tze’s Tao 
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Teh King.” We have received from the Open Court Publish- 
ing Co. of Chicago, “‘ The Canon of Reason and Virtue,” which 
is an extract from the larger work, and is translated from the 
Chinese by Dr. Paul Carus, Lao Tze, one of the greatest 
of Chinese philosophers. Says Dr. Carus, “ May this little book 
fulfil its mission and be a witness to the religious spirit and 
philosophical depth of a foreign nation, whose habits, speech 
and dress are strange tous. We are not alone in the world; 
there are others who search for the truth and are groping after 
it. Let us become better acquainted with them; let us greet 
them as brothers; let us understand and appreciate their 
ideals!” (Religion of Science Library, No. 55, Price 25 cents.) 





Tue whole of the texts preserved in the British Museum re- 
lating to the Kings of Assyria, of the period between 20co-860 
B. C., have recently been published, edited by Dr. E. A. Wallis 
Budge and Mr. L. W. King. Not only has the cuneiform text 
of each been given in full with hundreds of variants, but a 
transliteration and literal translation has been added so that 
the book is at once indispensable to the learner, the scholar of 


an, 


history, and the comparative philologist. Fourteen plates of 
photographs of texts have been given, so that the gradual 
transition of the archaic forms of the character to their more 
modern equivalents can easily be traced. 


Tue Asiatic Society of Korea sends forth Volume II., Part 
I., of its Transactions (New York: G. E. Stechert). Dr. H. T. 
Jones furnishes a paper which sheds vast light on the hitherto 
dark literary history of the peninsula, and reveals a shining 
link between the culture of China and early Japan. For 500 
years past, the dominant literary force in Korea has been Con- 
fucianist in its philosophy and teachings. Such literary activ- 
ity as thus prevails has been influenced and controlled by the 
sages of China. The supremacy of Confucianism as a school 
in Korea dates from the founding of the present dynasty, 
A. D. 1392. 
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Tue third Lieferung of Professor Jastrow’s Religion Baby- 
loniens und Assyriens concludes the account of the Babylonian 
pantheon in the time of Hammurabi. This is followed by 
chapters on the gods mentioned in the temple lists, in legal 
and commercial documents, and in official letters ; an account 
of gods of the secondary rank in the Hammurabi period ; and 
the relics of Animism in the Babylonian religion. Dr. Jastrow 
intends to introduce a wholly new chapter (not contained in 
the English edition) on the Babylono-Assyrian pantheon in 
relation to the temples of Babylonia and Assyria. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes: —Students of the history and of 
the prehistoric times of the Scandinavian countries have been 
much surprised by the recent discovery of an artistically high- 
ly-finished “sun chariot ’—a structure of ancient religious and 
sacrificial import—in a moor of Seeland in Denmark. From 
the site where it was found it is supposed to be not less than 
3,000 years old. It is now in the museum at Copenhagen. 
The subject is of great interest for the whole Scandinavian 
and Germanic race. 


Ir is proposed to hold an International Congress for the dis- 
cussion of archeological questions in Athens at Easter, 1905. 
The congress is called under a royal decree of May 14, 1901. 
and the arrangements are in charge of the committee with the 
Crown Prince of Greece as President, who will preside over 
the meetings at Athens. The scientific sessions at Athens will 
last for five days, and there will be archeological excursions 
in Continental Greece and among the islands of the Agean, 
including Samos and Crete. 


Contents of the American Journal of Archeology, Vol. VII. 
Number 3. The Cave at Vari: I. Description, Account of Ex- 
cavation, and History, C. H. Weller. II. The Inscriptions, M. 
E. Dunham. III. The Marble Reliefs, Ida C. Thallon. IV. 
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Vases, Terra-cotta Statuettes, Bronzes, and Miscellaneous Ob- 
jects, Lida S. King. V. The Coins, Agnes Baldwin. VI. The 
Terra-cotta Lamps, S. E. Bassett. Excavations at Corinth, T, 
W. H. The Founding of the School at Athens, C. E. Norton. 
Archeological News. 


Tue German Archeological expedition to Babylon has re- 
cently unearthed a mass of cuneiform tablets. Most of these 
are of a date belonging to the Persian and Greek periods. Dr. 
Weissbach, who has been examining the finds, reports descrip- 
tions of the sacrificial worship of the Babylonians, together 
witha full cosmogony. Even more fortunate has been the dig- 
gings in the ancient city of Fara, where tablets have been dis- 
covered that probably date back to the fourth millenium, B. C. 


A THIRD edition of Schrader’s valuable Kezlinschriften und 
das Alte Testament has recently been issued, edited by Drs. 
Zimmern and Winckler. Dr. Winckler takes up History and 
Geography. Dr. Zimmern devotes 310 pages to a comparison 
of the Religion and Language of Babylonia with those of the 
Hebrews. His account of the Babylonian myths, their relig- 
ious rites and ceremonies and their cosmogony is very inter- 
esting. 


A VERITABLE numismatic storehouse has recently been un- 
earthed in the old city of Oreos on the island of Eubcea. The 
treasure consisted of more than a thousand specimens, mostly 
silver coins, and among them a number of unica. The dates 
varied from the time of Alexander the Great to the second 


century before Christ. The bulk of the find has been deposited 
in the numismatic collection at Athens. 


Sicnor Ha.suer, professor in the University of Rome, and 
head of the Italian Archeological Mission in Crete, has just 
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discovered, near Agia Triada, a painted sarcophagus of inesti- 
mable value. It dates back to a500 B. C., and is the oldest 
painting ever found in Europe. The Cretan Chamber has 
passed a vote of thanks to the mission for its researches at 
Gortina and Festos. 


Tue last number of the Zeitschrift des Deutschen Paldstina- 
Vereins (Band xxvi, Heft 4) contains a map of Palestine ac- 
cording to the Onomasticon of Eusebius, laid down on the 
excellent hand-map of Dr. H. Guthe and Dr. Hans Fischer, 
and this entire number of the Zeztschrift is taken up with a 
discussion of the Onomasticon, its text, its sources, and the 
meaning and value of its contents. 


Contents of American Antiquarian, Sept.Oct. Ruined 
Cities in Honduras: S. D. Peet. Notes on Mexican Musical 
Instruments—Past and Present: Fred Storr. Cave Men of the 
Ozarks: E. H. Jacobs. Exploration in Palestine: J. P. Peters. 
Folklore of Mt. Lebanon: Mrs. G. El-Howie. The Migration 
of Symbols. 


Contents of Man for September. Diya-holmana, or Sing- 
halese Hydraulic Scarecrow: R. Quick—Excavations at Beni- 
Hasan, 1902-3: John Garstang—Stone Circles in Derbyshire: 
A. L. Lewis—Notes on Folklore of the Vestmanneyjar: N. 
Annadale—Some Mexican Portrait Clay Figures: Adela C. 
Breton. 


Tue United States Department of Agriculture has issued 
“Egyptian Irrigation: A Study of Irrigation Methods and 
Administration in Egypt,” by Clarence T, Johnson. Pp. 100, 
frontispiece, plates 24, figures 9. Price thirty cents. Address 


Superintendent of Documents, Union Building, Washington, 
D. C. 
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In Harper's Monthly for November, Professor Petrie has an 
illustrated article on ‘The Ten Temples of Abydos.” An il- 
lustration of the head of Khufu (Cheops) is given, and Profes- 
sor Petrie remarks, “‘We can now study the nature of this great 
monarch. The great thing that strikes us is the enormous 
driving power of the man, the ruling nature which it seems im- 
possible to resist, the determination which is above all con- 
straint and all opposition. As far as force of will goes, the 
strongest character in history would look pliable in this pres- 
ence. When we analyze it we see the ideality of the upper 
part of the face—the far look of the eyes, and the high cheek 
bone ; the expression of conception and construction, and the 
attaining of great ends. And when we look below, to the 
mouth and jaw, we feel the terrific force which carried forward 
his ideals, the all-compelling power to which no man could say 
nay. There is no face quite parallel to this in all the portraits 
that we know,—Egypt, Greek, Roman or modern. * * * * 
The accounts of the reign of Khufu have been slighted by some 
writers as improbable. But this, an entire confirmation, was 
found in excavating the temple at Abydos.” 


Pror. JENSEN has published the first installment of an arti- 
cle entitled “ Die hittitisch-armenische Inschrift eines Syen- 


nesis aus Babylon.” He gives a translation of the inscription, 


accompanied by a German translation, and then proceeds to 
discuss and vindicate his interpretation. 


Tue dictionary of the ancient Egyptian language, compiled 
by the Berlin Academy of Science, under direction of Professor 
Erman, is nearly completed. It contains 280,000 words or 
subjects. The work is endorsed by the Emperor. 


Pror. Hitprecut has published a small work.on the excava- 
tions in the Bel temple at Nippur (Die Ausgrabungen im Bél- 
Tempel zu Nippur). This book contains fifty-six beautifully 


executed illustrations and plans. 





